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elusion the writer urges that the important question is not the 
exclusion of the Chinese but the fair and honest observance of our 
treaty obligations with them. 

The work is written in an easy and interesting style and is 
based upon a critical and exhaustive study of apparently all con- 
ceivable sources. It is a real contribution to the study of the Chi- 
nese problem, a field that has hardly been entered by the scientific 
investigator, although the subject of legislation for half a century. 
While the book is pro-Chinese in its sympathies, its conclusions 
in the main seem sound, and are justified by the evidence submitted. 
The volume contains a selected bibliography and numerous foot- 
notes. 

Arnold B. Hall 

Northwestern University 



Vocational Education. By John M. Gillette. New York: 
American Book Co., 1910. Pp. viii+303. 

This volume presents in book form the essential ideas and prin- 
ciples set forth in lectures before the students of the College of 
Education of the University of North Dakota and in talks before 
educational meetings. The author states that "the field of educa- 
tion contemplated is that of the elementary public schools," but 
he properly suggests that "the principles of social adjustment 
might very well govern all grades of educational effort." Indeed 
it is because of the growing conviction that such adjustment is 
an essential factor in sound educational methods that educators 
will welcome this admirable contribution to a rational study of the 
problems involved. 

Vocational education is stated to be "a practical and direct con- 
ception of the method of making young human beings fit for life." 
It "views the individual as a member of the larger social order. 
. . . . While it insists that he shall be vocationalized (or specialized), 
it as emphatically insists that he shall be essentially cultured and 
fundamentally moralized." The author's position here is sound as 
regards the object of education. In view of the general concep- 
tion of vocational education which the author states is often con- 
founded with industrial education, he rightly points out that indus- 
trial training is not broad enough to cover the demands of edu- 
cation in America. In his effort, however, to differentiate voca- 
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tionalization from industrialization he carries the fundamental 
conceptions of the former over into socialization to such an extent 
as to be confusing to the reader. In fact, a careful reading gives 
the impression that the two terms are used as synonymous. The 
naming of the three parts of the book confirms this impression. 
Part I is "The Educational Renaissance," Part II, "Social Demands 
on Education," and Part III, "Methods of Socialization." It is 
true that the point is constantly emphasized that "to be unspecial- 
ized is really to be socially functionless," and "to make citizens 
in the best sense is to make them able to further some dominant 
social interest." But there is also reference first, to the factors or 
phases which operate in determining what men should be as men 
or to personality as a social product, and second, to the fact that 
everyone in society is interested in various activities which the 
author classifies as political, economic, cultural, religious, and 
social. A better-balanced treatment of the subject would bring 
out still more clearly though briefly the importance of edu- 
cating for individuality and for citizenship, leaving the greater 
part of the book to discuss education for a specific function 
through vocation. If this were done the word of caution by the 
writer of the introduction would lose much of its force. As a 
work on the socialization of education the book is suggestive and 
convincing — its present title is somewhat misleading. 

Marion Talbot 
The University of Chicago 



Physical and Commercial Geography: A Study of Certain 
Controlling Conditions of Commerce. By H. E. Gregory, 
A. G. Keller, and A. L. Bishop, Professors in Yale Uni- 
versity. 8vo, pp. viii+469; figs. 26, pis. 3. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1910. $3.00. 
This, the latest text in the field, is divided into three parts, 
spaced about equally: I, The Natural Environment; II, Relation 
of Men to Natural Conditions; III, The Geography of Trade. 
The plan is logical and the plane of treatment is high. There is 
a manifest determination to depart from the plan hitherto followed 
in such texts, of mentioning everything on earth with tables of 
statistics about each entry; and there is an effort made, with much 
success, to present the principles underlying the facts of commerce. 



